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Abstract 


Games can be helpful in the acquisition of many aspects of language including 
vocabulary, grammar and pronunciation. The use of games is not new in the English language 
learning classroom, but when bundled with other aspects of learning can be very beneficial. 
ESLs accept new foreign languages easily, but they get bored very fast if the teacher is teaching 
them using the old conventional methods and techniques. 

The aim of this projects is to prove that games are effective tools when used to teach 
vocabularies and make it easier for students to remember their meanings. There are examples in 
the literature to argue the strong relationship between games and language that are substantiated 
by research in the fields of teaching vocabulary to English language learners. Harmer, 1991 
postulates that vocabulary is the basic part and a key element to learn any language. Teaching 
vocabulary using games has become crucially important for English language learners because 
they sustain enjoyment and interest in learning and encourage using the language in a fearless 


and creative manner. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


The populations of English language learners continue to increase more (Echevaria & 
Short, 2010). Hence, classroom teachers must be equipped with the instructional tools that will 
ensure that ESOL students become competent English learners, and they are comfortable 
expressing themselves in any setting both in and outside the classroom. Existing literature has 
documented that ESOL students often struggle with English vocabulary. Vocabulary is the most 
important and the most challenging skill in any language. Therefore, teachers should be aware of 
the techniques they use to help their students solve the problems they face and enhance their 
knowledge of foreign vocabulary skills. Using creative activities, such as games could prove 
beneficial to students who struggle to learn new vocabulary. 

Careful observations of students in my classroom have revealed that students’ engagement 
thrives in learning experiences that are aligned with their interests and areas of intelligence. 
Central to instructional practices is the use of games. Games offer opportunities for active 
student engagement, especially when they are carefully planned and are well structured to the 
interest of students. Recent developments in instructional practices in the classroom have 
heightened the need for active learning in the classroom, which games can facilitate. In support, 
Lewis (1999) argued that games are popular among children because they like to play. Through 
games, young learners could interact, discover, and experiment with their surroundings. Using 
games, not only enhances students’ motivation, but also provides an incentive and stimulus to 


use the language. Harmer (2007) asserted that to have the ability to speak English fluently, 


young learners need to know the language features and to process information immediately. 
Therefore, young learners must practice through a variety and appropriate techniques that aid 
their information processes and simultaneous operations of the language. 
A considerable amount of literature has been documented that the teaching approach for English 
language learners has changed profoundly over the years. As an elementary teacher for over 
three decades, I have used games and several other interactive approaches in my classroom, 
which has made my classroom more conducive to learning and my students have demonstrated a 
keen interest in what is being taught. Games reinforce learning through many of Gardner’s 
multiple intelligences. Since individuals receive and process information in very different ways, 
teachers must utilize different strategies and styles. Games often incorporate logical reasoning, 
communication, kinesthetics, visual stimulation, and spatial relations. Games include analysis 
and interpretation of new and old material, which make learning concrete. Furthermore, hands- 
on experiences are integral to critical learning, retention, and recall. Games stimulate 
interactivity, and students are actively processing and working with the material as well as with 
classmates. In a foreign language classroom, it is imperative that the students practice speaking 
with each other since the goal of the foreign language learner is to speak proficiently and 
independently in various situations, he or she will never be able to do so unless there are ample 
opportunities for guided and independent practice, which are provided with the use of games. 
Games are effective tools for learning because they offer students a hypothetical 
environment in which they can explore alternative decisions without the risk of failure. Thought 
and action are combined into purposeful behavior to accomplish a goal. Playing games teaches 
us how to strategize, to consider alternatives, and to think flexibly. (Martinson & Chu, 2008, p. 


478). Using games, the primary intent of this project is to improve the way elementary teachers 


instruct English language learners. Hence, I have designed a workshop for early elementary 
teachers of ESL students. The workshop shows teachers how to use interactive games effectively 
to help students increase their vocabulary. It also provided them with a variety of tools to further 
enhance their instruction. In addition, vocabulary is considered as an essential element in 
language learning. Many students feel that vocabulary learning is boring since they must 
memorize unfamiliar words and spelling without changing their learning habits, such as writing 
words on paper, learning by heart, or learning passively through the teacher’s explanations. 
Games provide a constructivist classroom environment where students and their learning are 
central. “Learning through performance requires active discovery, analysis, interpretation, 
problem-solving, memory, and physical activity and extensive cognitive processing” (Foreman, 
2003, p. 16). Additionally, I will create a kit with interactive games that can be used to enhance 
vocabulary learning. This kit will be accompanied by a set of lesson plans with the games being 
used in different parts of the lesson. 

Incorporating games in the language teaching-learning process with ESOL students can 
help build a good relationship with the new language. Students do not just relax from serious 
learning, but they reinforce the new vocabulary as well. Language games lead students to be 
more self-confident and achieve better results. The role of language games in teaching 
vocabulary cannot be denied; they bring real-world context into their classrooms. They acquaint 
students with new items and help them consolidate lexical knowledge of words. They can keep 
their minds active through playing with words and letters that will also help in developing their 


communicative competence (Nalasco, 1991). 


Chapter 2: Review of Literature 


Introduction 

In developing student’s vocabulary at its optimum level and having students and teachers 
at ease both teaching and learning such; it is believed that the use of games is fundamental in 
doing so. Games are pivotal in classroom and have proven to be a very effective means of 
promoting communication among peers. While they are helpful and entertaining for revision, 
they have been used to encourage students to speak and acquire their second language. Using 
games during my math and reading daily workshops capture students' attention, lower students' 
stress, and give students a chance for real communication. According to Richard-Amato (1996) 
“among several strategies used to improve students’ proficiency such as visual aids, CALL 
(Computer Assisted Language Learning), drama, role-play, and so on, games are another useful 
strategy to promote students' language proficiency” (p. 12). A language proficiency which 
requires the mastery of vocabulary at all levels. 

Vocabulary learning is an essential part in foreign language learning as the meanings of 
new words are very often emphasized whether in books or in classrooms (Cameron, 2001). 
It is also central to language teaching and is of paramount importance to a language learner. 
Recent research indicated that teaching vocabulary may be problematic because many teachers 
are not confident about best practices in vocabulary teaching and at times do not know where to 
begin to form an instructional emphasis on word learning (Berne & Blachowicz, 2008). 

In addition, vocabulary knowledge is often viewed as a critical tool for second language 


learners because a limited vocabulary in a second language impedes successful communication. 


Underscoring the importance of vocabulary acquisition, Schmitt (2000) emphasized that 
“lexical knowledge is central to communicative competence and to the acquisition of a 

second language” (p. 55). Similarly, Nation (2001) further described the relationship between 
vocabulary knowledge and language use as complementary: knowledge of vocabulary enables 
language use and, conversely, language use leads to an increase in vocabulary knowledge. 

The importance of vocabulary is demonstrated daily in and out the school. In classrooms, higher 
achieving students possess the most sufficient vocabulary (Schmitt, 1997). 

Research has shown that second language readers rely heavily on vocabulary knowledge, 
and the lack of that knowledge is the main and the largest obstacle for L2 readers to overcome 
(Huckin, 1995). In production, when we have a meaning or concepts that we wish to express, we 
need to have a store of words from which we can select to express this meaning or concept. 
‘When students travel, they don’t carry grammar books, they carry dictionaries’’ (Krashen, 
1979 as cited in Lewis, 1993, p. 25). Many researchers argue that vocabulary is one of the most 
important, if not the most important, components in learning a foreign language, and foreign 
language curricula must reflect this. Wilkins (1972) stated that ‘“There is not much value in 
being able to produce grammatical sentences if one has not got the vocabulary that is needed to 
convey what one wishes to say, while without grammar very little can be conveyed, without 
vocabulary nothing can be conveyed’’ (p. 97). Webb and Chang (2012) asserted that in learning 
a foreign language, vocabulary plays an important role because vocabulary is one element that 
links the four skills of speaking, listening, reading, and writing all together. Likewise, Nation 
(2001) posited that in order to communicate well in a foreign language, students should acquire 
an adequate number of words and should know how to use them accurately. How can all this 


information postulated by these different scholars be achieved? Through the use of games. 


Games are highly motivating since they are amusing and, at the same time, challenging. 
Furthermore, they employ meaningful and useful language in real contexts as well as encourage 
and increase cooperation. By extension, Ersoz (2000) postulated that “games are highly 
motivating because they are entertaining and interesting. They can be used to give practice in all 
language skills and can be used to practice many types of communication” (p. 8). There is a high 
level of stress in the classroom because students have to face unfamiliar or unknown 
grammatical structures, words, and texts. Therefore, students often feel uncomfortable and 
insecure in class, which inevitably affects their ability to learn. As a result, games can help lower 
their anxiety, make them feel comfortable, and can also help them to believe. It is my firm 
conviction that when students play games, they relax and have fun. Since they know that they are 
playing games and want to communicate efficiently, they do not worry about making mistakes 
and do not try to correct themselves in every single sentence. When students are free from worry 
and stress, they can improve their fluency and natural speaking styles. Games are fun and 
children love them. 

Using games in the process of language teaching-learning is not restricted to any 
language level. Using games helps all students to feel comfortable and more confident in 
acquiring a new language. According to Nolasco and Arthur (1991), “in addition to the personal 
challenge, younger students also enjoy competing with their peers, and introducing a game 
element is a way of livening up any material” (p. 76). It is often challenging to maintain their 
attention for too long as they cannot remember new words and expressions of a language that 
they deal with for the first time and are not their mother tongue, thus the use of games helps to 


alleviate that problem of maintaining their attention. 


Vocabulary and ESL Classroom 

Lewis and Hill (1992) postulated that vocabulary teaching and learning is a continuous 
challenge for teachers as well as students because generally there has been minimal focus on 
vocabulary teaching in the ESL classroom. Likewise, Schmitt (2000) posited that some 
institutions realize that using games is one of the methods that can help students when they are 
engaged in playing with other students. Therefore, this technique will help in developing their 
interpersonal skills and their vocabulary. They will be encouraged to speak confidently in the 
target language and develop their vocabulary as well as enjoy the game activities and materials. 
These will prove to be beneficial for teachers, too. Similarly, Webb and Chang (2012) suggested 
that vocabulary is the important part of English language teaching and learning because without 
enough vocabulary, students cannot understand others or communicate their own ideas. 
Vocabulary is the total number of words in a language (Hornby, 1995) Also, In Longman 
Dictionary (1995), “vocabulary is defined as all the words that someone knows, learns, or uses” 
(n.p). Learners of English have to deal with unfamiliar vocabulary during their language 
acquisition (Moon, 2000). Therefore, in order to learn and retain new words, learners should 
participate in different task-based activities in their classroom whether it is a guessing task, 
describing an exercise, or a conversation making. These activities also include vocabulary 
games, which especially focus on helping learners develop and use words in different contexts 
by making the lessons enjoyable (Rixon, 1996) 

Likewise, Phillips (1993) stated that many learners of English; whenever they think of 
vocabulary, think of learning a list of new words with meanings in their native language without 
any real context practice they have issues. Thornbury (2002) further stated that a number of 


learners share the same experience of looking up words in a bilingual dictionary to find their 


meanings or definitions when they encounter new words. They may even write down lines of 
new words without any idea of the real use of them in context. Working this way, after a short 
period of time, many learners may find out that learning vocabulary in lists does not satisfy 
themselves, and they think the cause for it is just their bad memorization (Gnoinska, 1998, p. 
12). 

Halliwell (1991) argued that due to the creative language skills that learners bring into the 
classroom, teachers have to provide them with a communicative atmosphere where they can 
express themselves. Also, because the language used in any activity is unpredictable, teachers 
have to encourage them to actively construct language for themselves. That is why games are 
important and useful, and not only fun, but also, they create the desire to communicate and create 
predictability. Using games when teaching vocabulary to learners requires trained teachers who 
involve children in playing and mastering the linguistic part of the language. Rixon (1981) stated 
that understanding games will help teachers in finding and creating games that make their 


students learn while they play. 


Why Use Games in Teaching Vocabulary to ESL 

Games are used to assist learners during their language learning. They make classes 
entertaining and sustain effort and interest. They create an atmosphere of meaningful 
communication where young learners communicate before, during, and after the game (Wright, 
Betteridge, & Buckby, 2005). Games help to decrease students’ nervousness (Richard-Amato, 
1988) and shyness, especially if the game is played in small groups (Uberman, 1998). 
Furthermore, games could involve all four language skills, speaking, writing, listening, and 


reading (Lee, 1995). Games give students an active role when playing, promoting student- 


centered activities. When played in small groups, students can develop their skills of disagreeing 
in a polite way, asking for help, and working with others (Jacobs & Kline Liu, 1996). 

Lewis (1999) suggested that games are popular among children because they like to play. 
Through games, young learners can interact, discover, and experiment with their surroundings. 
Using games, not only enhances students’ motivation, but also provides an incentive and 
stimulus to use the language. Harmer (2008) stated that in order to have the ability to speak 
English fluently, learners need to have the ability to know the language features and to process 
information immediately. Therefore, learners must practice through variety and appropriate 
techniques that aid their information process and simultaneous operations of the language. 
According to Allen (1983), games are important in teaching vocabulary because they highlight 
the necessary and important words to achieve the objectives of the game. Huyen Ang Nga (2003) 
and Uberman (1998) agreed that games create a fun and relaxed atmosphere where young 
learners could learn fast and retain words better. 

Games are used to assist young learners during their language learning. They make 
classes entertaining and sustain effort and interest. Games also create an atmosphere of 
meaningful communication where young learners communicate before, during, and after the 
game (Wright et al., 2005). This atmosphere helps in forming comprehensible input including 
what students understand as they listen and read (Krashen, 1985) and comprehensible output 
including writing and speaking (Swain, 1993). 

Many experienced textbook and methodology manual writers have argued that games are 
not just time-filling activities but have a great educational value. Lee (1979) stated that most 
language games make learners use the language instead of thinking about learning the correct 


forms (p. 2). Lee also said that games should be treated as central not peripheral to the foreign 


10 


language teaching program. A similar opinion is expressed by Richard-Amato (1988), who 
believes that games can be fun, but warned against overlooking their pedagogical value, 
particularly in foreign language teaching (p. 147). Games are highly motivating and entertaining, 
and they can give shy students more opportunity to express their opinions and feelings (Hansen, 
1994, p.118). They also enable learners to acquire new experiences within a foreign language 
which are not always possible during a typical lesson. Furthermore, according to Richard-Amato 
(1988), they "add diversion to the regular classroom activities," break the ice, "[but also] they are 
used to introduce new ideas" (p. 147). In the easy, relaxed atmosphere, which is created by using 
games, students remember things faster and better (Lee, 1995, p. 218). Silvers (1982), asserted 
that many teachers are enthusiastic about using games as "a teaching device," yet they often 
perceive games as mere time-fillers, "a break from the monotony of drilling" or frivolous 
activities. Silver (1982), also claimed that many teachers often overlook the fact that in a relaxed 
atmosphere, real learning takes place, and students use the language they have been exposed to 
and have practiced earlier. Further support comes from Zdybiewsk (1994), who believes games 
are a good way of practicing language, for they provide a model of what learners will use the 
language for in real life in the future (p. 6)."Games encourage, entertain, teach, and promote 
fluency. If not for any of these reasons, they should be used just because they help students see 
beauty in a foreign language and not just problems that at times seem overwhelming” (Lee, 
1995). 

Games are fun, and children like to play them. Through games children experiment, 
discover, and interact with their environment. (Lewis, 1999). Games add variation to a lesson 
and increase motivation by providing a plausible incentive to use the target language. For many 


children between 4 and 12 years old, especially the youngest, language learning will not be the 
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key motivational factor. Games can provide this stimulus (Lewis, 1999). In addition, the game 
context makes the foreign language immediately useful to the children and brings the target 
language to life. Lewis (1999) asserted that games make the reasons for speaking plausible even 
to reluctant children. Through playing games, students can learn English the way children learn 
their mother tongue without being aware they are studying; thus, without stress, they can learn a 
lot. Even shy students can participate positively. Lewis (1999) further argued that games are 
popular among children because they like to play. Through games, young learners could interact, 
discover, and experiment with their surroundings. Using games not only enhances students’ 
motivation, but also provide an incentive and stimulus to use the language. This argument is 
further by Harmer (2008), who stated that in order to have the ability to speak English fluently, 
young learners need to have the ability to know the language features and to process information 
immediately. Therefore, young learners must practice through variety and appropriate techniques 
that aid their information process and simultaneous operations of the language. Allen (1983) also 
shares the same sentiments that games are important in teaching vocabulary because they 
highlight the necessary and important words to achieve the objectives of the game. 

Vernon (2009) argued that games are an effective tool to teach vocabulary to young 
learners. Children participate and pay more attention because they enjoy themselves in the 
classroom, they feel safe and they do better during and after the game. Repetition will be less 
boring and fun for children, which consolidates their learning of new words. Furthermore, by 
involving physical movements in games, young learners will be alert and stimulated. Young 
learners often get impatient and bored very quickly if they attend lessons for a long period, so 
involving physical movements every now and then will guarantee their participation. Vernon 


(2009) stated that games that involve learners to take part in a healthy competition could help 
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them in learning more without forcing their participation. Thus, choosing the right game can 


support healthy competition in the classroom. 


What Is a Game? 

Jones (1980) stated that one or more players could play in a game to compete or co- 
operate according to a set of rules. Rogers (1981) indicated that gaming is goal-defined, rule- 
governed and competitive, has a closure and engage the students. Gibbs (1981) defined games as 
an activity carried out by cooperating or competing decision-makers who want to achieve their 
objectives following a set of rules. Games are closed activities that have a beginning and the 
winning define the end of the game (Rixon, 1981). Games require cooperation with other 
members and competition against another team or players. While playing, young learners need to 
use the language and repeat patterns, which will help them in developing and improving their 
skills. Players could communicate with words, mime, use body movements or gestures among 


other options which guarantee fun and unpredictability (Rixon, 1981). 


The Benefits of Games in Teaching Vocabulary 

Vernon (2009) argued that games are an effective tool to teach vocabulary to young 
learners. Children participate and pay more attention because they enjoy themselves in the 
classroom, they feel safe and they do better during and after the game. Repetition will be less 
boring and fun for children to which consolidates their learning of new words. Furthermore, by 
involving physical movements in games, young learners will be alert and stimulated. Young 
learners often get impatient and bored very quickly if they attend lessons for a long period, so 


involving physical movements every now and then will guarantee their participation. Vernon 
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(2009) stated that games that involve learners to take part in a healthy competition could help 
them in learning more without forcing their participation. Thus, choosing the right game can 
support healthy competition in the classroom. 

Games are one of the methods that could be used in order to avoid boredom in the 
classroom. They have a special role in any foreign language teaching. Both students and teachers 
will benefit from including games during class time. Furthermore, teachers may achieve all the 
educational outcomes through applying the use of games especially when teaching vocabulary. 
Harmer (1991) postulates that vocabulary is the basic part and a key element to learn any 
language. Teaching vocabulary using games has become crucially important for English 
language learners because they sustain enjoyment and interest in learning and encourage using 
the language in a fearless and creative manner. Likewise, Halliwell (1991) argued that due to the 
creative language skill that young learners bring into the classroom, teachers must provide them 
with a communicative atmosphere where they could express themselves. Also, because the 
language used in any activity is unpredictable, teachers must encourage them to actively 
construct language for themselves. Games are important and useful not only they are fun, but 
also, they create the desire to communicate and create predictability (Lewis, 1999). 

Games are used to assist young learners during their language learning. They make 
classes entertaining and sustain effort and interest. They create an atmosphere of meaningful 
communication where young learners communicate before, during, and after the game (Wright et 
al., 2005; Buckby, 2005). Games help to decrease their nervousness (Richard-Amato, 1988) and 
shyness especially if the game is played in small groups (Uberman, 1998). Furthermore, games 
could involve all four language skills, speaking, writing, listening, and reading (Lee, 1995). 


Games give students an active role when playing promoting student-centered activities. When 
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played in small groups, students could develop their skills of disagreeing in a polite way, asking 


for help, and working with others (Jacobs &Kline Liu, 1996). 


Conclusion 

Vocabulary is pivotal in the development of language acquisition in learners. However, 
learning it in isolation can be boring, thus the incorporation of games to stimulate and enhance 
the learning process “If language structures make up the skeleton of language, then it is 
vocabulary that provides the vital organs and the flesh” (Harmer, 1993, p. 153). Vocabulary is a 
critical component of language learning and is “an essential part of mastering a second language” 
(Schmitt, 2008, p. 329). Padak (2004) as cited in Varlas, 2012), a vocabulary expert, explained, 
“There’s a strong, statistical link between a person’s vocabulary knowledge and students’ 
comprehension ability; and there’s a very strong link between these two and academic success” 


(p. 1). 


Chapter 3: Project Design 
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In this chapter, I discuss reasons that support the use of games as tool to teach 
vocabulary to elementary ESL students. Vocabulary teaching and learning is a continuous 
challenge for teachers as well as students because generally there has been minimal focus on 
vocabulary teaching in the ESL classroom. Some institutions realize that using games is one of 
the methods that can help students when they are engaged in playing with other students. 
Therefore, this technique will help in developing their interpersonal and vocabulary skills. They 
will be encouraged to speak confidently and express themselves in the target language. One way 
to improve students’ learning ability is to enable students to see pictures or actions. This will 
enable them to develop their vocabulary as well as they will enjoy the use of games, activities, 
and materials. Games are fun activities that promote interaction, thinking, learning, and problem- 
solving strategies. 

Games are effective tools for learning because they offer students a hypothetical 
environment in which they can explore alternative decisions without the risk of failure. 
Thought and action are combined into purposeful behavior to accomplish a goal. Playing 
games teaches us how to strategize, to consider alternatives, and to think flexibly. 
(Martinson & Chu, 2008, p. 478) 
Games have great educational value, which can be used in the classroom to make learners use 
the language instead of just thinking about learning the correct formulas. Halpern (2001) asserted 
that games encourage learners to interact, cooperate, and to be creative in using the language in a 
meaningful way. Similarly, Foreman (2003) posited that learners want to take part in activities, 
to play games, and are generally ambitious. In order for them to take part, they must be able to 
understand and communicate in the target language. Huyen (2003) suggested that games add 


relaxation and fun, so the learners retain words more easily. In addition, games involve friendly 
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competition, so it keeps learners interested, motivated, and games bring real world context to the 
classroom. Mei (2000) emphasized similar points by saying that it encourages active learning as 
well as collaboration and interactivity. Interactive learning techniques also hold memory, 
performance, and social benefits. According to I-Jung (2005), the benefits of using games in 
language learning include that games are learner centered, encourage creative and spontaneous 
use of language, and foster participatory attitudes of the learners. Vocabulary is an important part 
of English language teaching and learning because without enough vocabulary, students cannot 
understand others or communicate effectively. Learners repeatedly understood that learning 
many words is only useful for writers and speakers, but the reality is that everyone benefits from 
vocabulary both personally and professionally. Substantially developing a great vocabulary is 
one of the most unnoticed ways to improve our lives. There is the relationship between an 
English vocabulary and teaching it to students learning English as a second language. 
Memorization methods need to be reduced, especially in vocabulary learning. Effective use of 
games for learning new vocabulary is a great opportunity for English language learners to learn 
in a fun manner. 

There are many learning and teaching techniques to acquiring vocabulary. According to 
Foreman (2003), vocabulary is one of the most important parts of English. Vocabulary is 
considered as the most important one for students in learning English as a foreign language. As a 
result of student’s limited vocabulary, they are unable to communicate ideas transmitted to them. 
The teacher needs to be more active and the lesson to be more interesting and enjoyable 
Teaching vocabulary needs should be a way to make students interested in learning vocabulary 


Kufaishi (1988). 
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There are two steps that must be kept in mind when implementing games to teach 
vocabulary to young learners by their teachers, which are grouping the students and giving 
explanations and instruction about the game. Phillips (1993) noted that having a group of more 
than five students will result in counter-productivity where chaos might emerge. Teachers could 
ask their students to count one, until two in a sequence, and students with the same number will 
gather in the same group on the floor. Next, young learners could be asked to choose a name for 
their group to be written on the white board to record their scores. If there is an uneven number 
of students (e.g. five students), one group could have three students and the other two. Halpern 
(2001) outlined that grouping techniques of this kind will help create a cooperative and 
competitive atmosphere among the members of the group. 

Teachers should explain the game to young learners in order to achieve the desired 
outcome and fulfill the goal behind its implementation. Teachers have an integral part in the 
classroom when implementing games because they must give clear explanations and instructions 
about them so that students understand how to play and practice the list of vocabulary intended 
to be learned. If the teacher does not explain the rules and instructions of the game, choosing 
games as a method to explain vocabulary to young learners will be a waste of class time. In 
addition, there will be no outcomes if the students did not know what to do and they will get 
bored easily (Foreman, 2003). 

Therefore, the final product of this project an assortment of games and lesson plans with 
activities to aide in development of vocabulary of ELL’s. The games will be used as 
introduction, closure, and enrichment. These resources are aligned to curriculum standards and 


vocabulary embedded in the lessons to aide in the development of vocabulary. 
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Foreman (2003) stated, “Games expose players to deeply engaging, visually dynamic, rapidly 
paced, and highly gratifying pictorial experiences that make almost any sort of conventional 
schoolwork seem boring by comparison” (p. 15). Game-based learning can create new and 
powerful ways for students to learn, allowing them to play, think, and act in ways that will 
prepare them for meaningful experiences in our “postindustrial, technology-rich, real world” 
(Shaffer et al., 2005, p. 111). This statement relates well to ELLs who are often too shy or are 
afraid of sounding foolish or making mistakes and the associated consequences (Halpern, 2001). 


Games can provide a safe and enjoyable environment for active learning. 
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Chapter Four: The Project 


The final project is a handbook of vocabulary games and lesson plans intended to help 
teachers understand ways to incorporate games in teaching vocabulary to ELLs. The availability 
of these resources is expected to benefit English language learners (ELLs) and teachers. The 
handbook entails vocabulary games that can be used with ELLs from Kindergarten to fifth grade. 
The lesson plans provide practical ways of using games at different section of a lesson which 
includes introduction, procedural or conclusion. 

The activities proposed in the lesson plans are geared towards adequately developing 
vocabulary. The focus is on collaborative and productive learning which allows student to 
meaningfully use vocabulary in speaking, reading and writing. Taylor (1990) pointed out that 
vocabulary is central to language teaching and learning. This implies that an explicit teaching 
and learning of vocabulary is essential especially when learning a new language is occurring and 
learners must deal with unfamiliar vocabulary. Wallace (1989) added that communication is only 
made possible through the vocabulary that one acquired. It is therefore obvious that the 
development of vocabulary skills must be carried out as a crucial part in learning a new 
language. It should be noted that learners who are rich in vocabulary are expected to be able to 


express themselves more freely and confidently. 
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Matching Game 


Level: Grade 1 to 5 

Skills Reinforced: To describing or defining words; Vocabulary Development 

Materials: pictures, large piece of paper, pencil. 

Procedure: Prepare a set of flashcards for each target vocabulary a large piece of paper on the 
wall for each group to tick their work later. Ask the groups to match the flashcards. Give the key 


to each group so they can peer-check the other group’s work. 


Guess Game 


Level: Grade 3 to 5 

Skills Reinforced: To finding new vocabulary within quick thinking, remembering new 
vocabulary 

Materials: board, pencil. 

Procedure: Ask a student to write a newly learned word in the middle of the board. Think of a 
word, which shares a letter with the word on board, and gives students a clue to your word. If 


somebody guesses the word, she/he writes the word, so it crosses the word and shares a letter. 


Crossword Puzzle 


Level: Grade 2 to 5 
Skills Reinforced: To finding new vocabulary with remembering 


Material: None 
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Procedure: It contains several arranged squares. The goal of this game is to fill the white squares 
with letters. These words are the response of several clues that has been provided. It can be 
helpful in vocabulary practice, level, and the course objectives even vocabulary is extension. The 
following is an example of a crossword puzzle. 


ACROSS 

1. Twemiay is between Monday and 

6. I have nwo cars but only nose. 

7. The number after 89 i n 

9. We hear with cach car, and we see with cach 
0. This ca is — hot to drink 

1. Did she ring that bell? No. He ——— i 


i 
I 
. You don't like coffee, you? 


To mabe pern, we ans biss and 
France is larger England 


f 
f 
f 
f 





Picramide de Palabras (Word Pyramid) Game 


Level: Grade 2 to 5 

Skills Reinforced: vocabulary development 

Materials: triangles to match together and eventually make a pyramid 

Procedures: The teacher should take the triangle template and add synonyms in various locations. 
Duplicate as needed and cut the pyramid into its individual components. Break the class into 
groups. Give each group a packet of triangles. The students should match the synonyms to make 
the pyramid. 

Variations: Turn it into a competitive game. Turn the pieces upside down. Have the students pick 
five triangles each? Pick one to be the center of the triangle. Each student will take a turn trying 


to match their words as a synonym to the pieces already played. At the start of each turn, he or 
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she should pick up another triangle so that they always have five triangles in their hand. Use 
other word pairs like antonyms, rhyming words, countries and cities, occupations and what they 


do, etc. 


Ball Toss Game 


Level: Grade 4 -5 

Skills reinforced: Listening, memory, pattern development and community development 
Materials: a soft ball (like a stress ball, or even wadded up paper) 

Procedures: Have all the students stand in a circle. Have the first person with the ball say their 
name and then toss it to someone else in the circle. Repeat until either everyone has gone, or 
until it might become too difficult to remember all the names. Now, the person with the ball 
throws it to the person who threw it to them saying the other person’s name instead of their own. 
If the ball is missed, or the information is wrong, just go back to the last person who did catch 
the ball or solicit help from others in the circle. 

Variations: Use other information instead of just names, i.e. birthdays, favorite colors, places 
they have visited, etc. 

Suggestions: Do not allow them to throw the ball to the same person more than once during the 
game. Make sure you have enough space in your learning environment to play this game. 
Remove any items in the vicinity that could be broken or damaged easily. Have two circles if 


there are many students. 
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Getting to Know You Game 


Level: Grade 1 to 8 

Skills Reinforced: To answering questions, team building, using new vocabulary 

Materials: Cards with questions on them 

Procedures: Have all the students sit in a circle. Give each student a card with a question on it. 
Have each student read his or her card and each person around the circle will answer it. After 
each student has read their question, go back around soliciting information about each person 
from the other students. 

Variations: Have the students write their own question. 

Suggestions: If you have a lot of students, then just have a few questions or perhaps select five or 
so students answer each question. 

Example questions: What is your favorite movie (color, food, dessert, etc.)? 


What is your ideal job? / What would your best friend say about you? 


Memory Game 


Level: Grade 3 to 5 

Skills Reinforced: vocabulary identification and memory recall 

Materials: index cards 

Procedure: Have the students create matching pairs. The most common set up would be to have a 
word on one card, and its corresponding picture on the other. Turn the cards face down and 
rearrange them so that no pairs are near each other. Each student takes a turn attempting to find 
the match. When a match is made, then he or she gets to go again. The student with the most 


pairs wins. 
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Variations: Have the students match questions and answers. The pairs could also be of opposites. 
Other suggestions: The cards can be used for many other things besides just memory. For 
example: The students could form a chain of the words based on something they have in 
common. The words could be used as flashcards. The students could choose the cards randomly 
and must use them in a logical sentence or short story. Use the cards to play the card game “Go 


Fish,” where the students ask someone else in the group if they have a certain card to make a pair 


Pyramid Game 


Level: Grade 1 to 5 

Skills reinforced: Describing or defining words; Vocabulary Development or recall 
Materials: Either pictures or words for the describer to use as prompts 

Procedure: The class divides into pairs, facing each other. One student gives the prompts and 
describes them to his partner. For each correct answer, the team gives one point. If the native 
language or the name of the item uses to describe it, no points are awarded. Time should 
monitor. Suggestion: Two words per thirty seconds 


Variations: to the words can be group into categories, gestures can be permitted. 


Spelling Puzzle 


Level: Grade 1 to 4 
Skills reinforced: Describing words, spelling, revising new vocabulary etc. 


Materials: objective of pictures for the describer to use as correct name 
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Procedure: It is a game where students are asked to spell the different objects through reordering 
the letters. The objective of this game is to consolidate the word knowledge through relating its 
spelling to its visual representation. The following is an example of spelling puzzle and it 


clarifies how it can be played. 





f PA 
a, ad 
A z TEP 
kS ham 
OTBLET VIKSEN 
BOTTLE z > 
oe s 
IFE eA j 
Wee E Ripr 
i ‘ 
P f | fate’ tU 
ZAEGMINAS HOSEWR YAJPAMS 
5 6 


Scrambled Game 

Level: Grade 3 -5 

Skills reinforced: guessing new vocabulary, vocabulary development 

Materials: none 

Procedure: Write up eight words with their letters shuffled on the board. When the teacher says, 
“go,” the students, individually or in pairs, endeavor to untangle the words as quickly as they 
can. The first student or pair, to do so wins. The teacher can then quickly run through each of the 
scrambled letter groups on board, eliciting information about each word or concept. Tip: Do not 


make them too difficult. 
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Bluff 

Level: K-2 

Materials: list of target vocabulary, paper, colored pencils. 

Skill: To match words with pictures. 

In this entertaining vocabulary game, students bluff an opposing team by standing up to give 
definitions for words they don't know. Divide the students into two teams. Give one team a word 
to define. All the students in the team who know the definition stand up. Students can also stand 
up if they don't know the definition to help their team score more points, but if they are chosen to 
define the word their team loses points. A student on the other team then selects one of the 
standing students to define the word. If the student's definition is correct, one point is awarded to 
the team for each person standing. If the student's definition is wrong, one point is deducted from 
the team for each person standing. Then, give the other team a word to define and so on. Have a 
different student choose someone to give a definition each time and don't let teams pick the same 
student to define a word two rounds in a row. The game continues until all the vocabulary has 
been covered. The team with the most points at the end of the game wins. As a variation, instead 
of asking the students to define a word, you could ask a question, get the students to use the 


target vocabulary in a sentence, ask them to spell a word, etc. 


Over the Line 


This is an imaginative ESL game for teaching vocabulary to your students. Divide the students 
into two teams. Give each team some pieces of paper and colored pens. Write target vocabulary 


you want the students to practice on the board. Each team then makes a drawing of each word on 
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a separate piece of paper. Teams do this without writing the words on the pictures. Try to have 
each student draw at least one picture. When both teams have finished drawing, collect in the 
pictures and mix them up. Next, erase the target vocabulary from the board and stick up both 
team's pictures in a random order. Create a runway from the back of the class to the board and 
mark a start/finish line near the back of the class. One player from each team, steps up to the line. 
Say one of the target words and the two players race to the board to grab a corresponding picture. 
The first player back over the line with a correct picture scores a point for their team. The 
pictures are then stuck back on the board and the next two players step up to the line and so on. 


The team with the most points at the end of the game wins.’ 


Vocabulary Deck 

This ESL vocabulary game is useful for revising words. The game can also be used to practice 
word order and sentence structure with more advanced students. Tell the students that they are 
going to play a vocabulary game using a pack of playing cards. Assign each card (ace to king) 
with two letters and write them on the board. Explain that each card represents two letters of the 
alphabet. Divide the students into teams of three or four. Choose a category, e.g. verbs. Shuffle 
the cards and turn the top card over. Show the card to the first team and set a time limit, e.g. five 
seconds. The team then races to say a category word beginning with one of the letters the card 
represents. For example, if the card is an ace, the students race to say a category word beginning 
with A or N. If the team is able to come up with a suitable word before the time limit has been 
reached, they score a point. The game is then repeated with the second team and so on. The team 
with the highest score at the end of the game wins. For higher-level students, set a time limit and 


turn over ten cards. Have the teams write down a sentence using words beginning with the given 
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letters in the order they are drawn from the pack. Afterwards, the teams read their sentences 


aloud and score points according to how many words are in their sentence. 


Ships of War 

Here is an engaging vocabulary game to help students practice category words. Divide the 
students into teams of four or five. Explain that the students are going to play a game of 
warships, but first they must choose a name for their ship, a captain and a shooter. If necessary, 
brainstorm the names of famous ships with the class, e.g. the Titanic, the Black Pearl, etc. When 
every team has chosen a name, ask them to choose a captain and a shooter. The captain's job is to 
memorize the ship's name. The shooter's job is to memorize the names of the other ships. The 
remaining students in each team are the ship's crew. Arrange all the captains in a circle. The 
ship's crew lines up behind their captain. The shooter is the last crew member in each line. Give 
the students a category. Words from the category are used to defend ships from attack. Give the 
students time to think of words associated with the category. Every student (except the shooters) 
must think of words. Then, start the game by calling a ship's name. The captain of that ship 
replies with a word from the category. The crewman behind the captain then says another word 
from the category and so on down the line until it is the shooter's turn. The shooter then calls out 
the name of another ship. The captain of that ship replies with a word from the category and the 
process is repeated. If a captain or crew member is too slow to reply, can't think of a word, 
repeats a word or the shooter calls out the wrong ship (e.g. their own ship or a ship that has 
already been sunk), the ship is sunk and everyone from the ship joins the crew of the ship that 
went before them. When a ship has been sunk, change the category. The last warship left 


standing wins the game. 
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Lesson Plan Title: Basketball Vocabulary 


Level: Grade 3 through Grade 5 (Elementary Level) 
Overview and Purpose: Coupling a basketball challenge with this vocabulary lesson will help 
make learning fun for your students! 


Objective: The student will be able to 


*correctly match the vocabulary word with its definition. 


*shoot a mini basketball into a trashcan or through a hoop. 

Resources: Mini basketball, Hoop or trashcan 

Activities: 

Ahead of time, divide the vocabulary definitions into phrases and mark off three different 
distances from the basketball hoop. Divide the class into teams. Give one team the first part of 
the definition. If they correctly guess the vocabulary word, let one of the students try to make a 
basket from the closest line. If they do not guess correctly, give them the second part of the 
definition. If they then guess correctly, let one of them shoot from the second line. If they need 
the whole definition, then the student must shoot from the farthest line. The team who scores the 
most points wins. 

Closure: Vocabulary words are more easily remembered if they are used in context. Have 
students use the word in a sentence before they try to make a basket. If they use it correctly, 


double the points they receive. 
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Lesson Plan Title: Hot Potato Words 


Level: Kindergarten through Grade 2 (Early Elementary or Primary Level) 


Overview and Purpose: Students will have to think fast during this fun vocabulary review! 
Objective: The student will be able to name the definition that matches a given word. 
Resources: 2 bean bags - each a different color, Cd player, Cd of lively music 

Activities: Have students stand or sit in a circle. Explain that one color beanbag is for the 
vocabulary word and the other one is for the definition. Give a bean bag to two different students 
and have each one toss them to different classmates. Have the students continue tossing them as 
long as the music is playing. When the music stops the student, who has the word beanbag has 5 
seconds to give a word and the other student has 5 seconds to give the definition. If either student 
runs out of time, they are out. Continue playing until all the words are used or until there is only 
one student left. 

Closure: This activity is a good one to use as a review for a test. For students who are 

struggling, you can modify the game slightly. Have the students who are holding the beanbags be 
partners. After you give them the word, they can have ten seconds to discuss the meaning. If they 
share the correct one, then they both stay in the game, if they do not, they are both out. 

"London Bridges" is another fun way to learn vocabulary words and their definitions. Have 2 
students stand across from one another, interlock their fingers and raise their joined hands above 
their heads to create an arch. Then have the other students line up and pass through the "bridge" 
before it falls down. Whoever gets trapped will be given a vocabulary word and has 5 seconds to 
give the definition. If they do not give the correct definition in time then they are shaken up 


before they are released! 
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Lesson Plan Title: Slap It Down 


Age Range: Grade 3 through Grade 5 (Elementary Level) 

Overview and Purpose: Students have a chance to get "slap happy" during this lesson! 
Vocabulary words and definitions will have them buzzing! 

Objective: The student will be able to correctly match the vocabulary word with its definition. 
Resources: 2 fly swatters, vocabulary words and definitions written on index cards 

Activities: Ahead of time, write the vocabulary words and definitions on the index cards. Tape 
the cards randomly on the whiteboard. Divide the class into two teams. Give one student from 
each team a fly swatter. Read either the word or the definition. The first student to slap the 
matching card gets a point. (If you read the word, the student would slap the definition.) 
Closure: A variation of this game would be to blow up a few balloons and play a game of indoor 
"swat-ball"” with fly swatters. Have students answer vocabulary questions correctly, for a chance 


to swat at the balloons. 
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Lesson Plan Title: Snowball Fight 

Age Range: 3-5 

Overview and Purpose: How often are students allowed to throw paper in class? In this lesson, 
students will enjoy getting to blow off some steam, while committing their vocabulary words and 
definitions to memory. 

Objective: The student will be able to match a vocabulary word to the correct definition. 
Resources: Paper 

Activities: Assign each student a vocabulary word or a definition. Have them write it on a piece 
of paper and then crumple the paper. On your signal, have them throw the "snowballs" at each 
other. Let them toss the paper at each other for a little while and then have them stop. They have 
to open their paper and try to find the student with the matching word or definition. The first 
team to have a match and sit on the floor is the winner. 

Closure: You can use this lesson to introduce the vocabulary words or to review them. If you 
use it to introduce the words, have students make their best guess about who their partner should 
be, then have them look up the definition. If they are correct, they can stay together. If they are 


wrong, they will have to split up and find their correct partner. 
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Hide and Seek Vocabulary! 


Objectives 
The student demonstrates consistent and effective use of interpersonal and academic 
vocabularies in reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
The student learns new words in a consistent manner (for example, through reading and writing 
activities). 
Materials 
A reading selection, Vocabulary word cards (to be teacher prepared and hidden around the room) 
Colored pencils 
Single hole punch 
Chart paper or chalkboard 
Markers or chalk 
Index cards 3x 5 (each student will need one card for each vocabulary word introduced) 
Masking tape to hang words on chart paper 
A vocabulary checklist (each student will need one for assessment purposes) 
Preparations: 

e Choose challenging vocabulary words from reading selection. 

e Make copies of vocabulary checklist. 

e Gather materials for the activity. 

e Before student enter the room, hide new vocabulary word cards around the room. Limit 


10 words 
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The session will be 45-50-minute lesson with daily reviews and a formative assessment on a 
day five. 
e Tell students that you have hidden cards around the room. 
e Have students find the card. 
e One at time, ask students who find card to place them on chart paper. 
e Ask students to read new words guided by the teacher. 
e Explain that today the class will use the vocabulary word so when they read the selection 
next week they will read with fluency. 
e Read the word aloud, model with students and use realia to explain the meaning. Write a 
simple definition next to each word. 
e Model making word card, writing word on ruled side of index card and illustration on the 
unruled side. Have student make a set of ten cards and punch them. 
e Students choose a partner and review meaning and correct pronunciation of words. 


e Have students read selection and assess formatively. 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion 


Over the past decade, games have proven to add value to language learning, and learners 
generally perceive the classroom as a learning environment even though they are tasked with 
game play. Language games lead students to be more self-confident and achieve better results. 
The role of language games in teaching vocabulary cannot be denied: they bring real world 
context into their classrooms. They acquaint students with new items and help them consolidate 
verbal knowledge of words. They can keep their minds active through playing with words and 
letters, which also helps in developing their communicative ability. 

Vocabulary is essential to English language teaching and learning as without enough 
vocabulary, learners cannot understand others or express their own ideas. As learners develop 
greater fluency and expression in English, it is particularly important for them to acquire more 
inventive vocabulary knowledge and to develop their own personal vocabulary learning tips. 
Learners often naturally recognize the importance of vocabulary to their language learning. 
However, this project revealed that games contribute to vocabulary learning in giving students a 
chance to learn, practice and to review the English language in a pleasant atmosphere. From the 
project, it was noted that teachers are demanding a new way of teaching vocabulary, and students 
are in search of a new way of learning this subject as well. The benefits of integrating games in 
teaching vocabulary instruction will create an atmosphere of lasting literacy and academic 
success. It is imperative that teachers and families collaborate in helping every child to develop 


vocabulary skills which aides in reading and comprehending. 
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This project highlighted the cohesive relationship that exists between games and 
vocabulary development. Creating this project has been a meaningful opportunity to respond to 
the needs of English language learners. The project seeks to increase their vocabulary and by 
extension their reading skills by providing worthwhile learning prospects. In addition, working 
on this project has led to self-introspection regarding my overall instruction where English 
language learners are concerned. As a result of this project, I frequently adjusted the lesson plans 
and the selection of materials used to meet the needs of both ELLs and general education 
students alike. While reviewing the literature for this project, I learned that they are many 
benefits to using games as a tool to teach vocabulary to English language learners and that there 
are also limitations. I also learned that in order to incorporate games in teaching vocabulary, 
thoughtful selection must be given to the games and that comprehensive planning of lessons is 
essential for the use of games to be meaningful. Selecting games was an interesting experience as 
I was unaware of the plethora of games that were available and that were aligned to curriculum 
standards. It was also interesting to note that these games were not only curriculum based but 
grade-level based as well. 

The final product of this project includes a handbook of games and lesson plans that 
illustrate how games can be incorporated in teaching vocabulary to ELLs. Creating the handbook 
was a fulfilling experience for me. It reminded me that I can help in making learning noteworthy 
to a group of learners who struggle to keep up with the general education expectations and native 
speakers of English. As a general education teacher with only one ELL in my class, who is at 
level six on the WIDA standards, I had to push into other classes and seek support from the 
ESOL department on creating the lesson plans to make the vision a reality for educators to use 


games in teaching vocabulary. In addition to my learning experience, I hope that this project 
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serves as a valuable tool for teachers so that they can successfully facilitate vocabulary 
development through games. There was a vast amount of research done on using games to teach 
vocabulary. However, I realized that most of the games were online games. It is my hope that 
further research will be done to use games of as tool to enhance vocabulary as this is as an area 
of concern in literacy. It would be interesting to incorporate games in teaching other areas related 
to language development. 

The conclusion of this project has contributed positively to my overall development. I 
have seen improvement in my writing skills, and I am more knowledgeable of types of resources 
and how to critique and analyze these materials. In addition, this project also helped in 
improving my knowledge and use of the American Psychological Association format of 
referencing. In addition, the practical application of this project was meaningful in that it 
provided an understanding of the path to working with English language learners. It is my hope 
that this project will be a source of encouragement to educators who will use the handbook of 


vocabulary games to enhance the teaching and learning of vocabulary. 
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